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desirous to have a meeting at her house. 
The next day I rode to Cudderston, in York- 
shire, accompanied with Thomas Pierce and 
Anthony Robinson, and on the day following 
was at Friends’ Meeting at Lartinton, where 
things were opened in the testimony of truth 
for Friends’ benefit, and we parted in a sense 
' of the great love of God. Afjer the meetin 
we rode to Raby, accompanied with seve 
Friends, there I lodged at Jane Vickridge’s 
© house, and staid a meeting there with Friends, 
to which several that belonged to other meet- 
ings came, and we were well refreshed in the 
Lord, and one in another. ‘ next morning 
we parted in a sweet sen e love of God, 
and that day rode to Durhant, and lodged at an 










; 
’ 

; | woman’s house, who was glad to see me, and 
! 









inn. 

The day following went to New Castle, and 
next day, being the First-day of the week, we 
were at two meetings there, the testimony of 
truth in the Lord’s power was delivered suita- 
ble to the states and conditions of the people. 
And on the day following rode to Sunderland, 
and staid one meeting there with Friends. 
After the meeting we rode to John Hall’s, and 
next day he went with us to Stockton, and on 
the day following we had a fresh comfortable 
meeting there. Next day we rode to Darling- 
ton, in the company of several Friends, and the 
day following, being Hjgst-day of the week, we 
had two meetings with Friends to our mutual 
comfort. 

The next morning early we took our journey 
towards York, and Robert Trueman, at whose 
house we lodged in Darlington, went with us 
thither, and staid the Quarterly Meeting there, 
we came, in two days there, and on the néxt 
morning the Quarterly Meeting began, it being 
the second day of the Fifth month, 1701.. The 
said meeting was very large, and held two days. 
Here we met with George Rooke and Jacob 
,° Fuller, our fellow-travellers out of Ireland, and 
were glad one of another. When the service 
of this meeting was over, we rode to Knares- 
borough to wit: George Rooke, Thomas Pierce 
and I, in company of many Friends ; there we 
-had 4 meeting in the Tolbooth (or ‘market 
house), and many of the town’s people came to 
it; the doctrine of Nene kingdom and mys- 
tery of faith were lar, opened~and thin 
’ “wall. So we parted i panes | ty ff 

“After this meeting we rode to Stubbin, to 
John n’s, and so to Massam to Friends’ 
Meeting § which was full, it being ona 







































Bins accompanied us thither; so taking leave 
Haws, and lodged at a Friend’s house. The 
next day we came to Mallerstang and lodged:at 
my cousin Thomas Cleasby’s, and on the Gay 
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. First-day of the week. The next day we tra-| J 
velled to Bainbrig, William Clayton and John} f 










‘returned home. But we rode on our way to}t 


it was ous meeti After which Geo 
Rodke and I'went to Thomas Drury’s, and 
8 ey towards Cockermouth. 
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Stephen, toa meeting that 
we had appointed before, which we kept ima 
large barn belonging to the inn; many people’ 
came, and the testimony of truth was over all, « 
several seemed to be reached, and we were well 
satisfied in our labor oftlove. 

When this meeting was over and people gone 
our a staid that night at the inn, viz: 
George e, Thomas Pierce and myself ; the 
next morning we rode to Crosby Garret, and 
that day had a satisfactory meeting there with 
sober =. in a barn belonging to an ale — 
house, and they seemed to be affected and grell 
satisfied with what was declared. That day 
after the meeting we rode to Brough, under 
Stainmoor, and lodging that night at an inn, we 
had a meeting there next day in a barn ; several 
people came thither, who heard the word de- 
clared, and were quiet; but seemed to be a 
— people than they at Crosby the day be- 

ore. ' 

After this. meeting ended we rode to Blew” 
Grass, on Stainmoor, and there had a very 
thronged meeting; and it being on a First-day * 
of the week, many came to it, where the 
trine of Christ’s kingdcm, mystery of faith, and 
way of salvation was largely opened to them, 
and many seemed to be affected with what wes 
declared, and were tender, friendly and loving. 
After this meeting we parted in peace, love and 
tenderness. So rode to Great Musgrove in 
company with several Friends, having appointed 
a meeting there that afternoon, one Thomas 
‘Waller having promised me his barn to meet 
in ; but the priest heard of it and sent his war- 
dens to charge him that he should not let us 
meet there. So we had the meeting on a green 
in the middle of the town ; the sinple cameto it < 
and were very sober and solid, parting lovingly 
like friends. Now, being clear of that quarter 
we took leave of Friends there with us, and », 
rode to Warcop, and lodged at an inn. Here \ 
Thomas Pierce was taken ill, and we staid sonie ~ 
part of the next day; but he being willing/té * 
remove from thence, we took hsrse and rode.t0i: 
Strickland Head, and the next day to George 
Bewley’s. —_ >. 

The day following we went to Friends’ Meet- 
ing near William Greenup’s; after the meéting 
Thomas Pierce and I rode to Margaret Faweet’s . 
at Elkton, William Greenup accompanied Us; 
and the next day we were at ree . Meeting - 
at Pardsey Cragg, and on the day following at 
‘rienc > Meetin eeting at Broughton. ” Preedi had 
ppoint ieeting for us at Boulton on the ~/ 
iz; George Rooke was gone be- 
@lations, and to give notice of 
ing which was large and full; 
it both Friends and others, an 
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The next day we went to Broughton again, 
where Friends had appointed a meeting for as 
many Friends in the country as were willing to 
come, and had a concern for church discipline 
and gospel order, both men and women, they 
being desirous t@ have an opportunity with us 
before we left the nation. So notice was given 
to Friends’ Meetings through the country, and 
many concerned Friends came, both men and 
women, and the Lord’s ancient goodness was 
with us in that meeting, where many things re- 
lating to church discipline and gospel order 
were closely spoken to, and we were comforted 
together ; so parted in the love of God and ten- 
derness of spirit. 

That day after the meeting we rode to 
Whitehaven, in order to take shipping for Ire- 

»laid, and several Friends went with us thither. 
~The ext morning we shipped our horses, and 
near the middle of the day we went aboard 
and put to sea; but the wind being contrary, 
were near four days and three nights at sea. 
Then arrived safe at Dublin on the twenty- 


sixth day of the Fifth month, 1701, it being 


the seventh-day of the week. The next day 


I staid at Dublin two meetings, and that even- 


ing several Friends, who heard of our landing, 
eame to Dublin from Wicklow, where they had 
been at the Province Meeting. 

The next morning I left Dublin, in the com- 
pany of several Friends, and that day came 
home to my house and fonnd things well ; 


blessed be the Lord for his mercies and good- 


ness. Soon after I, with my wife, went to see 


our relations at. Ballynolert, in the county of 


Kildare, and staid one meeting with them, and 


so returned home; then went to a meeting at 
Ballyboy, to which many good-like, sober people 
came, and the Lord’s power was with us, in which 
= and the people seemed 

to be well satisfied. -From thence we went to 

Birr, and had a meeting there, and then rode 

home, accompanied with some Friends, where I 

wrote a letter in the openings of truth, directed 

to Robert Trueman at Darlington in Bishoprick, 

»@8 an admonition to him and others, as follow- 


the gospel was preac 


@th, viz: 


Pilly friend R. T.—The remembrance of thee 
y tender wife, in true and tender love, 
causes these few lines chiefly to renew thy 
memory to perform the contents of thy own let- 
ter, written to me some time ago, to give me an 
account of the ease and peace thou soundest in 


ahd 


to the followin 
of this world ; an 


thy practice in things relatin 
subject of the lawful thin 


thou knowest what my friendly admonition in 
with thee 


the love of truth was, when I 
in York, that thou mi pe 
what thou hadst said im 1 
dear Robert, | know that 
the lawful thi 
hinders many 
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of this world at this time 
iends’ growth in the precious 





truth, and their services to it in their day, 
though otherwise of great parts and abilities to 
do much service for truth on many accounts, as 
instruments in the hand of God, but cannot 
serve God as they ought to do, and as the day 
requires, neither please the Captain of our 


spiritual warfare as good soldiers, if we involve 
and load ourselves with the things of this world, 
and this is the great failure and stumbling- 
block at this day, and too many of our society 
are hurt thereby, who have in measure escaped 
the unclean, unjust and unlawful things of this - 
world, and washed their garments from the 
spots thereof. So bear the name of virgins, 
and now sit down in the dust, in the lawful 
things of thigg@@rld, without a due considera- 
tion and true régard of the right use and ser- 
vice of them in the creation, and to the bounds 
and limits of truth, in the getting and using of 
them in their places and services. So as the 
foolish virgins want the oil that would make 
their lamps burn with holy fragrant smell, ac- 
cording to divine knowledge, for the promotion 
of the Lord’s blessed truth on all accounts, and 
would make their lights shine, in which the 
service of the day is clearly seen, and the glory 
of the Lord rising more and more to discover 
all things that are offensive and must be cast 
out. And on this account great danger doth 
appear that many, as the foolish virgins, will be 
shut out of the bridegroom’s chamber, when 
those that are ready, who have shaken them- 
selves from the dust and put on the beautiful 
garments, who have oil in their lamps and do 
rise in the brightness of this glorious day of the 
Lord, having their affections set on things that 
are above, where Christ is, and noton things that 
be upon the earth, enter with Christ into the 
weddingchamber. Now, my friend, I would not 
burthen thee with words, but the bowels of 
true love are open to thee and thine, and I cer, 
tainly know the enemy of mankind is working 
in a mysterious way to overthrow many that 
have had their faces Sion-wards, now to look 
back to the gain, profit and pleasure in those 
things that are soon gone, and a little of them 
will serve in their right use with a contented 
mind. So can do no less but give notice of it, 
that thou and others may escape his snares, and 
cast off those burthens in this easy gospel Sab- 
bath day»and cheerfully run the race in the 
service@@f<God and their generation, according 
to their ability and gift in station and place. 

I could say much on this subject, but shall 
cut short and leave the issue to the Lord, who 
is raising his holy seed, that will bruise the 
head of the serpent in this his enterprize and 
evil purpose, as well as in other things, that he 
hath made head in to hinder the Lord’s le 
in their progress towards his holy rest, that 
God hath prepared for them that. love ‘him. 
Though many have fallen short of that rest in 


| 
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such times of temptation. And it is to be 
doubted, too many, and some of the stars of this 
day, may fall in this temptation and presegtation 
of the glorious things of this world that perish. 
So conclude, with bowels of true love to thee, 
and thy well-meaning tender wife. Ani far- 
ther to let you know, that after our — 
from York, we had service in that county an 
in Westmorland and in Cumberland, bot with 
Friends and others in several places, which I 
hope will not always lie buried or retv.rn empty 
without some fruits to the praise of God and 
profit of men. And when we were clear of 
that service we shipped at Whitehaven for Ire- 
land, and after four days at sea landed safe and 
well at Dublin ; and, in the @ain, things are 
well with Friends in this nation and a right 
concern on many for truth’s prosperity in its 
holy comely order and discipline, which the 
Lord makes to prosper in the hands of his 
faithful servants to the great satisfaction and 
comfort of many. And here is good openness 
in — places and little or no opposition. The 
remembrance of my love is to honest Friends 
at Rayby, who are concerned for good order in 
the church of Christ, to Jane Vickers and the 
rest, and to her friends at Stockton where I 
lodged, and to John Hall, and to all such as 
afore-mentioned, as if I named them, for I 
know there are a few names in that county that 
have a true regard to Ged’s honor, and would 
have things well in his house; but see that 
a things want reforming, which is their 
trouble, and with such my spirit travails. And 
when thou seest William Ellis tell him that his 
ancient friend in the love of truth advises him 
to take heed, that the topping spirit after the 
things afore-mentioned, do not hurt him at un- 
awares, which is my best love to him. 
WILLIAM EpMuNDsON. 


(To be continued.) 


COMPREHENSIVE Derinition.—A French 
philosopher, being asked to give a definition of 
a true statesman, replied, that he was “a man 
who aimed to do the greatest amount of good 
to the largest number of men for the longest 
period of time.” How concise and yet how 
comprehensive is the definition. Let the 
Christian philanthropist adopt it as his motto, 
and it will at once lead him to aim todo good tothe 
souls of men ; for he that converts a sinner from 
the error of his ways, saves him from death, 
and thus does good to him for eternity. 


How many of the sparks at which great fires 
have been kindled, even now enlightening and 
warming the world, have-been struck from the 
hearts and brains of men counted as fools and 
fanatics in their own generations.— Pleasures of 


Hope. 


petuate consumption in a family.” 
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From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
OPEN YOUR SHUTTERS. 


In an evening paper there recently appeared 
a communication with the startling caption— 
“* How to propagate scarlet fever and to per- 
The writer, 
whosigns himself“A physician,” states that there 
is no more certain method of effecting these re- 
sults than the practice now adopted by many of 
our citizens, of keeping the house closed for 
weeks or months after a death has occurred in 
it. The author of this paper, who is also.a 
physician, would earnestly call the attention of 
your readers to the melancholy results of this 
practice, which, though of comparatively mod- 
ern origin, seems to have taken deep hold among 
us, and which, in the language of the writer» 
before quoted, “ is fast giving to Philadelphia, 
one of the most healthful cities in the world, the 
appearance of a town smitten with a pestilence.” 
No house can be in a healthful condition which 
is not daily opened to the light and the air. I 
have no doubt many of your readers can give 
personal testimony to the depressing effect on 
their nervous system, from which the inmates 
of such houses suffer. 

If the practice be objectionable in our larger 
houses, it becomes a grievous calamity in the 
houses of the poor. But a few days since I was 
called to see a poor woman in the last stage of 
a mortal disease. She lived in a little house 
with one room on a floor. Five months before 
she had lost a daughter by consumption. From 
that time until my visit she had lived in her 
little room with the shutters closed, completely 
excluding the light and pure air. So effectual 
was this exclusion, that although my visit was 
made at an early afternoon hour, 1 was com- 
pelled to resort to artificial light to properly in- 
vestigate her case. Another instance was that 
of a poor washerwoman, left a widow with a _ 
young family dependent for support on her and 
her older daughters. For ten months did these 


r girls strain their eyesight, while sewing in 4. 


the little darkened room which they were com+ 
pelled to occupy; and when remonstrated wi 
by a kind friend, who endeavored to show the 
mother the absurdity of thus living in the dark, 
the reply made was, “Sure, and wouldn’t you 
have us do like the quality?’ Many similar 
instances might be given. [I shall mention but 
one. About a year since the writer was asked 
to visit in consultation with a medical friend, a 
poor man in the last stage-of pulmonary con- + 
sumption. The visit was made at 11 o’clock of 
a bright ¢ g, and yet on entering his 
chamber positively obliged to grope 
the "to find his bed. He had lost 
his wife three months before, and in spite of 
the remonstranees of bis attending physician, 
had persisted-in living in this darkened cham- 
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ber, that he too, doubtless, might be “like the 
quality.” 

These’ instances are not exaggerated; any 
one need but walk through some of our smaller 
streets to convince himself of their truth. In 
view of these facts, I would earnestly appeal to 
my fellow citizens to lend their influence in dis- 
countenancing this unnecessary practice. I ap- 
peal to clergyman, to physicians, to all classes, to 
give their aid in discouraging a fashion so det- 
rimental to health, and in every way reprehen- 
sible. Some of our oldest families have steadily 
refused to adopt this advertisement of their 
grief which was unknown to their fathers, and 
it needs but the co-operation of a few more of 
our influential citizens to set an example, which 
willbe gladly followed by others. Thus will 

*theit-own homes and those of their neighbors 
be rendered more healthful, our city present a 
more cheerful appearance, while the chamber of 
poverty and sickness will be lightened of one 
of its most depressing concomitants. 

A PHYSICIAN. 





EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEASONS. 


Though the rays of the season now fall ob- 
liquely upon our part of the earth, and all our 
fields are under the influence of freezing winds, 
there are countries which enjoy all the youth 
of spring; others, where the rich harvest re- 
pays the toiling husbandman ; and others, 
where the autumnal fruits luxuriate. So equally 
has Divine Wisdom regulated the revolutions 
of the seasons, and distributed to all his crea- 
tion, at different seasons, the same blessings. His 
heavenly love is extended alike to all the beings 
which he has created, without regard to any 
particular country or people ; it is sufficient for 
him that they require his assistance. The rays 
of his goodness shine upon the deserts of Arabia 
as well as on the smiling plains of Europe ; and 
either pole confesses his Divine Regard. But 
if God has so equally distributed the blessings 
of this life, some will be ready to ask why cer- 
tain countries are deprived of the charms of 
sping, while others are so abundantly favored? 

hy the sun’s rays are diffused so partially, 
that im some climates the nights as well as the 
days’continue for months? And why, towards 
the poles, the countries covered with ice are not 
as beautiful and fertile as our plains and val- 
leys? But who are you that presume to ask such 
questions? What right have you to call the Infi- 
nite God to an account for the manner in which he 
regulates the world? Ye proud and presump- 
tuous men, learn humility, and acknowledge the 
traces of Supreme Wisdom in those things 
which your want of intelligence makes appear a 
fault. Perhaps you imagine that Providence 
has refused to certain parts of the earth the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments which are lavished, 
with a profuse hand, upon | 0 





climes. Such a supposition may accord with 
the confined views which some people take of 
nature; but they who are in the habit of grasp- 
ing at a whole, and not resting content with a 
partial view of things, perceive and know that 
God has given to each country all that is re- 
quisite for the life, support, and happiness of 
its inhabitants. Everything is arranged in the 
climate where they live according to their wants, 
and in a manner the best calculated for their 
preservation. 

The length of the day varies in different 
parts of the globe, according to certain rules ; 
there is scarcely an inhabited country which the 
sun_favors with his presence longer than an- 
other, only cad in which he is visible are 
different. The inhabitants of the torrid zone 
enjoy days and nights of an equal length, 
whilst those of the contiguous zones have this 
equality only twice in the yeér. Though the 
sun, by his annual course, gives winter to one 
country, whilst another enjoys summer, he never 
fails to return again to impart his blessings ; and 
if, during our winter, the days are not so long as 
the nights, the summer amply compensates for 
the difference ; and though the inhabitants of 
the frigid zone are deprived of the sun’s light 
for several months, they afterwards enjoy it for 
months together; vegetation is rapid; and in 
the absence of the sun they enjoy a long twilight. 

Where then is the country which does not re- 
ceive the marks of Divine Love ? or the region 
in which the traces of a merciful Creator ma 
not be discovered? Where is the being whic 
does not experience the goodness of God in 
every season ? or which does not rejoice to live 
under his dominion; and whose heart does not 
overflow with joy and gratitude for the number- 
less blessings shed abroad on the face of the 
earth? May we more and more feel our minds 
enlarged and our hearts warmed with that pure 
and heavenly love which the all-bounteous God 
of nature has for the works of creation! May 
this happy feeling be the portion of every in- 
dividual! And may we ever be found amongst 
the number of those who endeavor to know the 
Aimighty, by imitating, to the utmost of their 
ability, in love, in virtue, and in true charity, 
the example of Him, whose sun shines upon the 
poor as well as on the rich—on the guilty as 
upon the innocent!— Sturm. 





TO-DAY. . 
Time past is gone, thou canst not it recall ; 
Time is, thou hast, improve the portion small ; 
Time future is not, and may never be; 
Time present is the only time for thee. 





THANKFULNEsSS.—I thank my Heavenly Fa- 
ther for every manifestation of human love ; 
I thank him for all experiences, be they sweet 
or bitter, which help me to forgive all things, 
and to enfold the whole world with a blessing. 
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LETTER FROM PRAIRIE GROVE MONTHLY 
MEETING TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN, WITH 
HIS REPLY. 

To Abraham Lincoln, President of the U. S. 

Esteemed Friend,—On behalf of the religious 
Society of Friends in the State of Iowa, whom 
we represent, we desire briefly to express to 
thee, the very deep solicitude we feel that thou 
mayest be favored to ask counsel of Him who 
holdeth the destinies of nations in his hands. 

We desire to express our united approval of 
of thy late Proclamation of prospective Emanci- 
pation. We believe it is intrinsically right, 
and in the direction to bring about a permanent 
peace in our beloved countrygiamd we hope it 
may be carried out uncomproufmingly. 

At this very late period we can do but very 
little more than bear our testimony in favor of 
justice and liberty, and like Aaron and Hur of 
old would gladly hold up thy hands as they did 
the hands of Moses. 

In Christian love we subscribe ourselves thy 
friends. 

Signed by direction of Prairie Grove Monthly 
Meeting, held the 27th of 12th month, 1862. 

CALEB RussEL, Clerk: 
Satur A. Rare sed 


Executive Mansion, Washington, Jan. 5th, 1862. 

My good Friends,—The Hon. Senator Har- 
lan has just placed in my hand your letter of 
the 27th of December, which I have read with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

It is most cheering and encouraging for one 
to know, that in the efforts which I have made 
and am making for the restoration of a righteous 
peace to our country, I am upheld and sus- 
tained by the good wishes and prayers of God’s 
people. No one is more deeply than myself 
aware, that without His favor our highest wis- 
dom is but as foolishness, and that our most 
strenuous efforts would avail nothing in the 
shadow of His displeasure. 

I am conscious of no desire for my country’s 
welfare, that is not in consonance with His 
will, and of no plan upon which we may not 
ask His blessing. 

It seems to me that if there be one subject 
upon which all good men may unitedly agree, it 
is in imploring the gracious favor of the “ God 
of Nations” upon the struggles our people are 
making forthe preservation of their precious 
birthright of civil and religious liberty. 

. Very truly your friend, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

To Caleb Russell, Sallie A. Fenton, Secre- 

taries. ~ 


THE cares and toils and necessities, the re- 
freshments and delights of common life, are the 
great teachers of common sense; nor can there 
be any effective school of sober reason where 
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these are excluded. Whoever, either by eleva- 
tion of rank, or peculiarity of habits, lives far 
removed from this kind of tuition, never makes 
much proficiency jn that excellent quality of the 
intellect. A man who has little or nothing to 
do with other men om, terms of opeu and tree 
equality, needs the native sense of five, to be- 
have himself only with a fair average of pro- 
priety.— Zaylor. Es 
cnpetacleiatimceattiatn 
* From the Presbyterian Banner. 
OCCUPATION FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


The remembrance of a little voice that 
reached me from an upper room a few days 
ago, “ Mother, what shall I do? Won’t you 
give me something to do?” impels me to speak 
to you, mothers, on a subject that is not« 
sufficiently thought of by parents and guar- 
dians, and that is, the finding occupations for 
your children. 

It was a pitiful little voice, full of disquietude. 
The child was too young for the necessity of 
action, which God has implanted in our nature, 
to shape itself into satisfying work. It wanted 
the aid and direction of its legitimate helper in 
the use of its struggling power; and the earn- 
est, pleading tones set me thinking how surely 
those restless energies would result in mis~ 
chief, if not judiciously turned toward the 
good. 

It is a question with me whether any body is 
willingly idle. Is it not generally the case, 
that where we find a person listless or inert, he 
is the prey either of physical or mental disease ? 
Who ever saw achild in the full, hearty develop- 
ment of mind and body, that would not spend 
the longest day in tireless activity? And where 
is the man or woman whose time is not wholly 
occupied, whether in trifles or things of moment? 
It is in order to turn our trivial efforts into noble 
and exalted aims, that we must ask help from 
Him “ who worketh in us, both to will and to 
do.” 

It is for the purpose of giving a worthy in- 
clination to our children’s impulses and labors, 
that we must guide them as we are ourselvé™ 
guided from above. A present exemplification 
of the truth that children are never weary, comes 
to me in my little niece, just returned from 
school. She has gone profitably and pleasantly 
through the routine lessons, but what to do with 
the remainder of the day is the trouble. Uneasy 
and wearisome she hangs about for a while ; at 
length, giving vent to the need that pushes her, 
“May I sort your work-box, auntie? Let me 
put the drawers in order. Well, what may I do? 
[ must do something !” 

How to occupy their tender minds, how to 
employ their little hands, is a study for each 
parent, and must vary according to the differ- 
ences in temperament. It were as safe for a 
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physician, from the estimation of an individual 
case, to give a general prescription for his 
whole list of patients, as for a parent to apply 
one particular rule for the guidance of the dif- 
ferent members of his family, without refer- 
ence to the diversity of character and disposi- 
tion. 

To keep each child occupied—not always 
with tasks, often with pleasures—is the secret 
of good government. One may need great 
variety, frequent change; another is persistent 
in all its undertakings. It réquires much wis- 
dom to know where to restrain and where to 
stimulate. Draw upon your inventive powers, 
exercise your patience. Gan there be weariness 
in this glorious work of training young immor- 
tals? Will it not repay the toil to be the 
mother or the father of a saint? ‘“O God, 
give me children!” was the the cry of the Jew- 
ish parents, if perchance the promised Messiah 
should come through their posterity. 


But nervous, restless children have my espe- 
cial sympathy, because it is so difficult to know 
what check to put upon them. I quite agree 
with a celebrated divine, who is of the opinion 
that the only safe way with an impetuous nature, 
is to guide, is to guide it into the right path, 
and then give it the reins. 

I have seen an ardent, impulsive boy, so 
curbed in all his acts, that the fretting of his 
soul sat like a demon upon his little face, and I 
trembled at the devastation that would come 
when the restraint was removed; all for the want 
of a proper channel, prepared by careful hands, 
when the stream was susceptible of being turned. 
Long, tedious tasks should never be prescribed 
for such a child; but whatever is undertaken 
should be faithfully persevered in, and perfectly 
accomplished. 


A young man begins half a dozen composi- 
tions in an evening, and throws them all aside 
unfinished. The training of his childhood is 
obvious to me. A boarding-school young lady 
brings her portfolio to my room, and tosses from 
it, upon my table, a score of half-sheets of note- 
paper, each with date, address, and a line or two 
Written upon it. I should seek other teachers 
for her. A little girl has perched herself up in 
my easy-chair, and in imitation of her adult 
friend, is writing for a weekly periodical. She 
has read me a few sentences of a really good 
story, but is already‘tired of her subject, and 
threatens to throw it by and begin another. 
With the consciousness that a desultory habit is 
more easily formed than overcome, I shall insist 
upon the completion of what she is about, before 
commencing anything else. Altogether of a 
different type is a sweet little friend of mine, 
who will sit contentedly cutting paper until it 
is really necessary to arouse him, iy proposing 
a change of occupation. for wisdom to guide 
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aright our children, both for the duties and the 
relaxations of life !— Quiver. 


2 


“There is a transition time in which the 
strength and independence of the latent man 
begins to mingle with the wilfulness and indis- 
cretion of the mere boy, which is nfore perilous 
than any other, and in which many more down- 
ward careers of recklessness and folly begin, 
that end in wreck and ruin, than in all other 
years of life that intervene between childhood 
and old age. 

“The growing lad should be wisely and ten- 
derly dealt with at this critical stage. The se- 
verity that w fain eompel the implicit sub- 
mission yielde@ at an earlier period, would 
probably succeed, if his character was a strong 
one, in ensuring his ruin. 

“Tt is at this transition stage that boys run 
off to sea from their parents or masters, or, when 
tall enough, enlist in the army for soldiers. 

“ The strictly orthodox parent, if more severe 
than wise, succeeds occasionally in driving, du- 
ring this crisis, his son into popery or infidelity ; 
and the strenuously moral one, in landing his 
in utter profligacy. 

“ But leniently and judiciously dealt with, 
the dangerous period passes, sobriety ensues, 
and the wild boy settles down into a rational 
young man.” —Hugh Miller. * 


To the young, buoyant with health and 
hope, the past is less than that unclouded future 
promising so much. Their sorrows sit so lightly, 
their disappointments are so easily soothed, 
their happiness so sincere, that the brightening 
of their spirits gilds the past, and casts a halo 
of glory around the coming days; and God be 


thanked that childhood and youth are so redo- 
lent of hope, so open to all life's pleasures, so 
buoyed up in their innocence and gladness, that 
the waves of grief scarce roll high enough to 
touch their untried hearts. 

It is well that the child’s heart is not equal 
to the realization of what life, if much pro- 
longed, must bring. Mingled with the sweet 
peace and heaven-born joy of after years, there 
are sorrows too sacred for words, too deep for 
tears; there are disappointments so overwhelm- 
ing, that no balm which earth can offer reaches 
to their depth. There come, too, hours of weak- 
ness, and pain, uncheered by the hopes that 
once had so much power tosoothe and strengthen; 
but no foreboding reaches the young spirit, that 
such trials may be in store. . 

Very imperfectly, however, have life’s lessons 
been learned, if, when the dark days come, the 
heart is not girded about with a panoply of 
faith and trust; and very undisciplined must it 
be, if, amid the wrecks about its way it cannot 
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recognise God’s eternal sunshine touching all _ _ a somtennen member of Society, and mach 
: +12 s . —wN. E. Farmer. eloved by the little circle in which she mingled. 
things with its brightness NV. £. Fa Like her excellent mother, she devoted her time and 
her means to the sick and afflicted. 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 14, 1863. ' VOLCANOES IN ICELAND, 


seats From boiling fountains we may appropriately 
We have recived for insertion a correspond-| turn to burning mountains. Of Icelandic vol- 
ence between “ Prairie Grove” Monthly Meet- canoes, perhaps the most widely known is Hekla, 


ing of Friends and our President Abraham Lin- salen aaa ae —— ee ae Fe 


coln, and as a matter of interest we give it to/land, and describe its noteworthy features. 
our readers. Riding up the valley of a small clear stream 
While we cannot see that our Friends at|ftom the nearest adjacent farm-house, we soon 


Prairie Grove designed to compgomise the testi- agrive at tho rising ground lying at the base of 


. ,_|the mountain. Thence our way lies over hills 
mony to peace, so long upheld by the Society] (¢ volcanic sand and scoriz, up which our horses 


of Friends, we may infer from a part of A.| must toil with painful labor ; but after a ride of 
Lincoln’s reply that he has not separated the|two hours and a half we stop and dismount at 
interest felt by Friends in the emancipation the foot of a vast stream of rugged brown lava, 
hncaiien @ th ‘line interest in| Which flowed from the crater of the volcano at 

en et ee eruption in 1845. Hence proceeding on 
the existing war measures, in which they can | foot, we climb the steep sides of the lava stream 
take no part. now cooled down to the most fantastic shapes. 
Here a great crag has toppled over into some 

Diep, at the residence of his parents, John and|deep chasm, there a huge mass has been up- 


Elizabeth W. Parrish, Woodbury, N. J.,on the 2nd|heayed above that fiery stream which- has 
inst., of a lingering consumption, one day prior to 














his twenty-second birth day, Cuaries Parrisa. seethed and boiled around its base. Yonder @ 


For two years and a half he suffered from the lies every form and figure that a sculptor could 
wasting effects of disease; his bright prospects of design, or wild imagination conceive, all jumbled 
life were dimmed, his ardent anticipations blighted, | together in the most grotesque confusion, whilst 
and his youthful hopes disappointed ; but all was|every where myriads of forbidding spikes and 


met with a becoming resignation. While he doubt- ; iti j 
less had many conflicts in secret, yet, at various shapeless agers — — _ 


times he was furnished with the consoling evidences thickly. We must needs er and scramble 
of Divine favor, and, as he drew near his final disso- | from fragment to fragment of this molten ruin, 
lution, a holy calm was his to enjoy, enabling him | and our torn and battered boots show with what 
to exclaim: “Qh, death where is thy sting; oh,| painfullabor. Quitting these lava-spikes, we come 


grave where is thy victory?’ He expressed, that i is and sl 
“he felt nothing in his way, he was not afraid to aon teeut cuvenes WHE atte Gute i a 


die,” with other assurances of his faith in a happy afterward toil up a slope of voleanic sand and 
hereafter, where he trusted a reunion might be | cinders, the looseness of which makes the walk- 
known with those he left behind, if they did but love | ing most fatiguing. 

and live near to Christ. We feela blank has been] Atlength we reach the first of the three peaks 


ieft in the family and social circle, though a sense : : i kla. 
of his love continues, which, if we live near, will be which constitnte the summit of Hekls. Thenos 


as a “lamp to our feet and a light to our path.” we look down into the crater—a true Tophet, 
ok sieiiliiaaa shin a u and one of the mouths of hell in the ancient 
— iden r. Manson, near Mur- i in i i 
freesboro’, Tenn., lst month 26th, of typhoid fever, 9 eed of Tceland—and — discern in & Liver 
D. Srexcer Bares, son of Daniel and Sarah Ann | ties of snow, near which steam-jets are smoking, 
Bates, in the 23d year of his age; a member of Med- | and indicating the presence of active subterra- 
ford Monthly Meeting. His remains were interred | neous heat. We are now in full view of the 
. Ho grana burial ground, at Medford, on the 10th | gone, about which vapors are issuing at intervals 
eo mone. from the black sand, whilst in the crater itself, 
——, of consumption, near Zanesfield, Logan|some hundred fathoms below, are gaping ice- 
County, Ohio, the 18th of 1st month, 1863, Lyp1a B., holes, and great masses of snow side by side 
wife of John Mechem, in the 72d year of her age; aj. . h r 1 = t ‘ets. Th t who 

member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. With sulphureous steam-jels. vA adie 
sete the ak Sh ai Yack used Heklaas an illustration of blowing hot and 

mon near yor ¢ * 

Springs, Adams County, Penn., of diptheria, GrorGE cold in one breath _ tue to os ; for, 
A., son of Nathan Smith, in the 6th year of his age. | Strangely enough, while one part of the cone Is 
on the 20th of 24 moult inet, fa Weshineten quite cold on the surface, steam is issuing from 
D. C., Saran Yeates, in the 40th year of er eae another part higher up, showing that the heat 
daughter of William and Hannah Yeates, late of | 18 local, and dependent upon the fiery character 
Alexandria, Va. of the under-beds. This is proved by the ex- 
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periment of an Icelander at another place, who 
discovered that the heat began at two feet below 
the surface. Beneath that depth, he came toa 
violet-colored layer of soil of sulphureous odor, 
where the heat was greatest. Lower still it was 
found to be less and less, until at the depth of 
nearly eleven feet there was no heat at all. The 
depth of greatest heat at Krisuvili was ascer- 
tained to be twelve feet beneath the surface, and 
below this the heat diminished. Very near the 
top of one of the peaks of Hekla, Mr. Metcalfe 
dug a hole one yard deep, and, upon inserting 
his thermometer, and covering the hole, the in- 
strument showed a speedy rise from thirty de- 
grees to eighty-nine and a half degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

The last or easternmost peak is the highest, 
to reach which we must slide down the snow 
which fills the intervening gorge. As weclam- 
ber up the opposite ridge, the precipitous edge 
of which is festooned with long icicles, and 
stands as a wall to a very deep iron-colored 
crater, steam is issuing in all directions. Soon 
we perceive on the very summit of this peak a 
massive mantle of smooth lava, In the adjacent 
crater, which is really a continuation of the 
other two, (Hekla being a linear volcano), 
though appearing deeper, because the precipice 
ia loftier, several very active steam columns are 
rising, and one is almost comparable to the stream 
of Stroker, at the Geysers. It is now seen how 
the mountain is cloven in twain, the rent being 
curvilinear. Out of this cleft, a volcanic stream 
has descended, and its forbidding brown color 
may be traced stretching downward into the fire- 
stricken desert below. The entire scenery 
around is almost unearthly. Cone upon cone, 
black and barren, succeed each other. Whether 
fire or frost has the better in the battle which 
the champion elements are fighting, is hard to 
say. Now, perhaps, one, and now the other. 
The thin streak of gray smoke curling upward 
in one direction may be regarded as the banner 
of fiery triumph planted there ; for it marks the 
position of the valcano, Kotlugia, whose roof of 
snow and ice has been either melted or hurled 
miles away by the recent eruption, until all the 
mountain is of a dreadful pitch color. To the 
south is a strip of water, which is one of Ice- 
land’s largest fiords. Now and then the eye 
may catch a glimmer of the cluster of towns, 
which lie on this side of the immense wilder- 
ness of ice and snow, called the Vatna Jokull, 
which is said to cover a space of three thousand 
square miles, that is, more than half of York- 
shire. Masses of mountains of every conceiv- 
able shape rise to the northward; while nearly 
south, and separated from the coast by an appa- 
rently narrow creek, lie the Westmann Isl- 
ands, wonderfully sharp and distinct for the 
distance. But it is time to descend, and down 
we hasten over the snow-blocked ravine, and up 


‘the second peak, thus far retracing our latest 


steps. Soon we traverse deep sand-beds of 
great steepness, and, theti, recrossing the slag- 
stream, manage to regain our horses, which had 
been passed round nearly in a circle to meet us. 
Here the guide points out to the west a spot 
called Unburnt Island, which is an insulated 
grass-grown elevation surrounded by lava. Near 
it is the Heann, the site of a multitude of spir- 
acles of steam rising from the rugged lava-waste. 
It is a surprising scene, and perhaps originated 
in subterraneous hot-springs rather than in 
latent lava; which must certainly have cooled 
since the last eruption of Hekla, twenty-five 
years before. And now, fetching a wide circuit, 
in order to avoid'a treacherous lava, we arrive 
at a manse by moonlight, after a very successful 
ascent. 

Kotlugia, which occupies a prominent place 
amongst the island volcanoes, is situated about 
twenty miles inland from the south coast. To- 
ward the south, in which direction a number of 
glaciers descend from it, lies a tract of about 
twenty square miles in e3 tent, consisting entirely 
of ashes and other volcanic substances deposited 
there during the eruption of the volcano, and 
forming a rude and terrible testimony to its 
eruptive force. As the volcano itself is almost 
entirely covered with ice, in which are deep and 
wide fissures, it does not seem to have been fully 
explored by any one, although somé few ascents 
have been attempted. The crater or fissure is 
visible from a distance, and consists of an im- 
mense gap, surrounded by black and rugged 
rocks, which are probably composed of lava 
cooled by the ice. ‘Two travellers, Olafsen, and 
Paulson, attained to within a short distance of 
the chasm in 1756, but, becoming enveloped in 
snow and mist, were compelled to relinquish 
further attempts. In 1823, an Icelandic clergy- 
man, John Austenan, got nearer to the fissure, 
and described it as quite inaccessible, his further 
progress having been hindered by enormous 
walls of basalt and obsidian, whilst other pro- 
found fissures radiate from the grand primary 
chasm. 

The history of its eruptions and devastations 
is terribly impressive. The first eruption oc- 
curred in 894, and since that early date it has 
broken out no less than fourteen times—the in- 
tervals between each eruption having been very 
unequal, and varying from six to one hundred 
and sixty-four years, and even at one period, 
according to some accounts, three hundred and 
qleven years. Between the latest eruption of 
1860, and the preceding one of 1823, occurred 
the last eruption of Hekla, namely, in 1845. 
Of the earlier eruptions of Kotlugia, that of 
1580 is remarkable as being the date of the for- 
mation of the hideous chasm or crater above 
described. The eruption of 1825 was likewise 
dreadful. At daybreak it began to thunder in 
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the Jokull, and at about eight o’clock in the] pily proved well-founded; the waters now 
evening floods of water and ice poured down| diminished, and travellers to the eastward were 
upon the low country, flowing in waves and|able to prosecute their journeys. Severe as this 
cascades for twenty miles, and carrying away | eruption was considered by itself, yet, compa red 
hundreds of loads of hay. Such was the depth| with the greater previous ones, it was mild and 
of thewater in one part, that a large vessel|innocuous. Much meadow-land was covered 
might have sailed between the hay stacks, while | with sand, and some Jand entirely carried away. 
flames, and showers of sand, and earthquakes} Nevertheless, one beneficial effect of this deluge 
added to the terrors of the scene. was, that it carried out to sea two long spits of 
A fortnight before the great earthquake of| sand, forming a deep bay between them, which 
Lisbon, on the seventeenth of October, 1755, | served for a haven. 
broke forth that eruption which is the most| Little or no lava appears to have been ejected 
fatally famous of all for its gloomy grandeur,|during this and the preceding eruptions, and 
its duration, and its disastrous effects. Masses| immense water-floods were their characteristic 
of ice, resembling small mountains in size,|butsingular phenomenon. Whence came these 
pushed one another forward, and bore vast} vast quantities of water? They are generally 
pieces of solid rock on their surfaces. Some-| described as if they proceeded from the crater 
times the flames from the volcano rose so high! itself, like the usual lava, pumice, and ashes, 
that they were seen at a distance of one hundred | much as if the volcano had for the time become 
and eighty miles. At other times the air was:a portentous geyser. It would seem as if these 
so filled with smoke and ashes, that the adjacent | water-floods ceuld only have been the result of 
parishes were enveloped in total darkness. | the hidden melting by subterranean heat of the 
While the eruption continued with more gr less| vast masses of ice and snow which cover the 
violence, namely, to the minth of November,| volcano. There had been ample time during 
copious outflows of hot water, were poured forth] the thirty-seven years which had elapsed since 
over the low country; and the masses of clay,| the preceding eruption for the accumulation of 
ice, and solid rock hurled into the sea were so|almost incalculable amounts of ice and snow, 
huge and numerous, that it is said the waves} which would well account for the boiling tides 
were charged with them toa distance of more} pouring down for a space of three weeks. The 
than fifteen miles. In places where the depth] old idea of the ejection of hot water from the 
was previously forty fathoms, the tops of newly| crater is evidently unfounded. The effects of 
deposited rocks were now seen towering above | the water-deluges are well worth the more care- 
the waves. No less than fifty farms were laid] ful attention of British geologists who would 
waste by this devastation; and an old verse is| rightly estimate the immense power which must 
still repeated which commemorates its horrors.| have carried down disintegrated portions of the 
The last eruption gave premonitory symptoms | rocks and soils over which the deluges rushed, 
on the eighth of May, 1860. A neighboring] varying from the finest mud to the hugest rock- 
priest fortunately kept a diary of its displays | fragments, and even including gigantic icebergs. 
and effects ; and from this we learn that it was| These deluges have deposited the mud and sand 
commenced by earthquakes at an early hour in|and gravel over wide tracts of country, fre- 
the morning, and that during the day a rush of| quently in the form of conglomerates of stone 
water took place from the volcano. On the} and mud.-Sandy wastes and wide marshes have 
ninth there was a cloud of smoke upon the] been suddenly created; old rivers have been 
mountain, accompanied by a fall of ashes, the| filled up, and new ones, as well as lakes, formed ; 
water-flood still continuing. Similar and still| many miles have been added to the coast-line ; 
increasing phenomena were witnessed day after | the rocky sides of valleys have been scratched, 
day until the fifteenth, when frightful thunder-|and grooved, and polished by the rock-laden 
ings began, and were heard for three days. On| floods; and the softer sides of mountains have 
the morning of the sixteenth the Jokull was no| been washed bodily away, while entire hills of 
longer white or gray, but as black as coal; and| gravel and loose material have been elsewhere 
water and ice rolled down by various channels| unexpectedly deposited. It would be, indeed, a 
over the sands. Fresh snow succeeded during | meritorious task to examine and depict the prin- 
several days upon the heights, and the water-| cipal of these strange, sudden, and extended re- 
streams began to abate. On the twenty-fifth] sults of volcanic action on one island. Hardly 
there were renewed earthquakes, and in the] any where else on the globe can the consequences 
evening hail and snow and a fall of ashes. Atjof such mighty masses of fiery ejections and 
night a thick cloud overhung all the valleys. | floods of melted snow be witnessed ; and if we 
The next day so thick a cloud enveloped the air| had space to describe the enormous outpourings 
that candles were lighted in the church. No] of another Icelandic volcano, named Skaptar 
smoke was to be seen over the Gia on the| Jokull, we might show that the calculation of 
twenty-eighth, so that the people had a hope of| Professor Bischoff was not without reason, when 
the subsidence of the forces. This hope hap-| he estimates that the bulk of fiery material cast 
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THE DUTY, OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


* * * * We do notthink too much of private 
judgment as a right ; but perhaps we think too 
little of it as a duty, and do not sufficiently re- 
flect that, if all the world had the right, and 
failed to use it, men would be as firmly bound 
in the chains of superstition and falsehood as 


they are now. The great difficulty with multi- 


tudes to whom the right of private judgment is 
fully secured, is, that they never make use of 
it; but in matters of the highest importance, 


accept their opinions and their principles of 
action from a party,a church, a tradition— 


without once seeking, by the exercise of their 
own faculties, to know whether the authority to 
which they yield themselves is true or false, 
good or bad. 

It is evident, not only from the circumstances 
of man in this world, but from the question with 
which Christ reproved the people to whom he 
spoke—* Why do ye not even of yourselves 
judge “what is right?”’—that there is a duty 
us well as a right of private judgment. It is 
very beautiful to see a little ehild—like the 
child Jesus—‘ subject to his parents in all 
things ;’ leaning on their wisdom, trusting in 
their judgment ; never presuming to set up his 
own conclusions agdinst their authority. It is 
very beautiful, for this is the divine order of 
things, that the young life should be nurtured, 
molded, governed, by those to whom it is en- 
trusted. But this state of things was not meant 
to be permanent, and can no more last than the 
other marks of childhood, or than childhood it- 
self; and unless one can always be literally a 
child, and lean upon the judgment of others, 
he is bound to learn the exercise of his own. 
Nor, even if it were possible, should any one 
wish to be a child all his days. To think for 
one’s self—to judge—deliberate—weigh reasons 
—study and decide upon evidences and princi- 

les fur one’s self—this is as éssential to man- 
od and womanhood as the growth in stature 
or in years; and to shrink from this, or to wish 
that it might be avoided, and that we could 
have an infalliable guide which would save us 
the trouble of thinking and judging for our- 
selves, is a crime against the development, 
against the very life, of our souls—against the 
a has given his own likeness to our 
minds. 

Both the duty and the right of private judg- 
ment are enforced upon us by the fact that no 
one else can take our responsibility. In the 
reckoning with God, every one must bear his 
own burdens, and no submission of his judgment 
to others, no willingness to let others do his 
thinking or decide what his principle shall be, 
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people of Jerusalem answered Pilate, “ His 
blood be upon us and our “children,” they 
took the guilt of the crucifixion upon them- 
selves, but they did not take it off from Pilate. 
The water with which he washed his hands be- 
fore them all, did not wash away the sin of re- 
fusing to follow his own judgment of what was 
right. The transfer of responsibility is utterly 
impossible ; for responsibility is only the fact 
that, by the very laws of his being, a man must 
take the consequences of his own doings—must 
reap as he has sown. - |S 

The caution is sometimes needed, that private 
judgment does not mean private obstinacy, nor 
that we are bound to differ from every one else, 
or to reject all advice and aid in forming our 
conclusions. Itis a judgment—an act of reason, 
taken with all the help we can find—not a whim, 
not an impulse, not an affectation of being odd. 
It does not mean that we shall discard all that 
has been learned or believed, and begin with 
the assumption that everything we hear is false. 
Not to reject all things, but to “ prove all 
things,” is the law of wisdom. It means that 
our judgments, opinions, principles, ought to be 
our own—settled and assented to by the intelli- 
gent working of our own minds—not forced 
upon us by others, and not accepted in idleness 
to avoid the labor of thought. 

Nor does the duty of private judgment throw 
us upon our own resources alone, or require us, 
without assistance, to determine all differences 
of right and wrong, and to find out what God 
teaches, commends, forbids, and what is the 
path of life and safety. It permits and even 
requires us to be conscious of our own weak- 
ness; and points us to God, the source and 
liberal Giver of all wisdom, the Counsellor of 
all who seek his advice, the Guide of all who, 
in the perplexities of life, cast themselves lov- 
ingly and trustingly upon him. It leads us to 
him, not that the duty of private judgment = 
be superseded, but that we may find help in ful- 
filling it. And for one who is perplexed and’ 
doubting over the question, ‘‘ What is truth ?” 
there is perhaps no better way to begin a reli- 
gious life than by the diligent exercise of pri- 
vate judgment upon all matters of moral obli- 
gation, with prayer to God for wisdom, and re- 
liance upon the aid which Christ has offered in 
his name.—Jndependent. 


“out of this one voleano in 1783 was probably | will transfer his burdens to them. When the 
greater than the mass of Mont Blanc! 


FREE LABOR ON THE PLANTATIONS. 


It is evident that the slave-owners of the 
South can make the change from slave to free 
labor a safe one, and without loss to themselves, 
if they have the wisdom to adapt themselves to 
circumstances. Many of them will do it. Some 
have already done it, in those sections where 
the presence of our armies has made the slaves 
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conscious of their power. In the vicinity of Mem- 
phis, and in northern Mississippi, we have had 
accounts of the employmentof negroes at wages 
by their old masters, on terms mutually satis- 
factory. Gen. Banks suggests to the Louisiana 
planters, in his recent proclamation, that they 
agree with their negroes to work for a share of 
the products. A recent letter from New Or- 
leans gives the following instructive examples 
as to the effect of their new condition upon the 
slaves : 

“T have just met an old friend, whom I not 
only find a loyal man, but actively engaged in 
aiding the government. His father owns the 
estate on the river below the city, known asthe 
‘Magnolia Estate’—the large brick building 
looking with the sugar-mill like a village on 
the banks of the river as we came up. He 
says he is hiriug the negroes by the month, and 
they work day and night in this the most driv- 
ing of plantation work. They need no urging, 
they work too much. He says the large hospi- 
tal he has for the sick negroes, which was al- 
ways sure to be filled at this season, is now 
without a tenant, and all were over anxious to 
work and need no urging.” 


re 


SUGGESTED BY THE RECIEPT OF A FRIEND’S 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


“Blest be the art that can immortalize."—Cowper, on the 
receipt of his mother's picture. 


Little dreamed the gentle poet, 
As he sang the praise of art, 

And its power to soothe the sadness 
Of his peace-forsaken heart : 


That the time was swiftly coming, 
That, it even then was near, 

When the Artist lowly bending, 
Owns, a greater one is here. 


Once, a few great master-spirits 
Copied nature’s open page ; 

And a reverence, almost worship, 
Hailed these wonders of their age. 


Now, we study Nature’s secrets ; 
And her bold disciple, dares 
Ask her how her forms she traces, 
How her colors she prepares. 


And, as ever, still she answers, 
With an open liberal hand, 

Scattering her sun-limned pictures, 
Far and wide o’er every land. 


Shall we look to long-past ages, 
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To behold his wondrous power, 
When his wisdom and his goodness, 
Shine around us every hour ? 


When we need not cross our thresholds, 
To behold far distant scenes, 

Not their copies, but reflections, 
Painted by the sun’s own beams : 


When the swift electric current, 
Darts our thought from shore to shore, 
When the stormy sea is traversed, 
Without aid of sail or oar ? 


May we not believe, that science, 
Handmaid of Almighty love, 

Lends her aid, to speed the coming 
Of the Kingdom from above : 


When the brotherhood of mankind, 
Shall be owned in thought and deed, 

And God’s Fatherhood acknowledged, 
As the true, the only creed? 


ae 


ENTER THE RACE. 


See the morning light is breaking— 
Spreading o’er the Eastern skies ; 
Brother, sister, why be waiting, 
If a champion for the prize! 


Let not rust consume thy armor, 
Let not sloth thy name efface— 

Rise, and with a dauntless courage 
Enter thou the heavenly race ? 


Hast thou not;the “ witness ” in thee, 
Witness of the glorious light? 
Yea, the heavenly revelation 
That shall lead thy steps aright? 


Sure thou need’st not blindly wonder, 
Need’st not stumble—need’st not stray, 
If thou but believest on Him, 
He will help thee on thy way. 


Though the path thou see’st is narrow, 
Though the thorns grow by its side, 
Though the sharp stones seemeth purple, 

With the blood of pilgrims dyed, 


Fear not, for His arm is o’er thee 
While thou seekest His contro! ; 

Yea, and all thy pains are serving 
But to purify thy soul. 


Then arise, nor longer tarry, 

Lay thy cumbrous garments down, 
Linger not to look behind thee, 

Lest thou lose the promised crown. 


A. H. B. 


0 





Better than the costly treasures, 
Kept in stately halls with care, 
These, like nature’s common blessings, 
E’en the lowly ones may share. 


And the poor man, turning sadly 
From his loved ones and his home, 

Leaves his image, to remind them 
Of the dear and absent one. 


Shall we gaze with childish wonder, 
At these marvels of our age, 

And see not the blessed teaching 

Written on God’s living page? 


THE CONTRABANDS AT CRANEY ISLAND. 


The Fortress Monroe correspondent of the 
N. Y. Times, under date of Feb. 13, writes: 
“The blacks in this department are tasting the 
sweets of remunerated effort, and fast improving 
in capacity. Gen. Dix is now inaugurating the 
policy pursued in South Carolina, of placing 
them temporarily upon farms, under supervision, 
and enabling those who have no other occupa- 
tion to earn their own living, rather than remain 
a charge upon the government. For months 
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past, all blacks hereabouts, of both sexes, who 
were enabled to find employment, have been 
removed to Craney Island under the superin- 
-tendence of Dr. Brown. There are now on the 
spot nearly seventeen hundred, and, as the 
island is approached, crowds of them are seen. 
This mass of emancipated human beings, born 
into a new life, brings more forcibly to the 
mind than any other spectacle the giant results 
of this war. They are comfortably lodged in 
tents or barracks, supplied with food by the 
government, and subjected to efficient super- 
vision. Over every hundred persons there is a 
superintendent, which the blacks exercise the 
privilege of choosing. They also elect all minor 
officers for different charges. It is noticeable 
that precisely those persons chosen by the ne- 
groes who would have been selected by Dr. 
Brown himself. Benevolent ladies and gentle- 
men sent by the Freedmen’s Relief Association, 
the American Missionary Association, and 
others, have undertaken to give the rudiments 
of education both to children and adults, and 
these, with kindred societies, have sent on large 
supplies of clothing. Much of this, especially 
that sent by the Friends of Philadelphia, is new. 
Its only deficiency is in color, which is despe- 
rately sombre. The negro is exceedingly pic- 
turesque in gay colors. Labor upon Craney 
Island, as yet, has been confined to that neces- 
sitated by comfort and cleanliness. A little 
spare time has been given to the preparation of 
coarse baskets for farm work, at which a num- 
ber are quick and skilful. Excellent mechanics 
are found among these blacks, and all the dwel- 
lings reared for their use are by themselves. 
The prospect of farming pleases them, and about 
a hundred have been already placed upon the 
land of a rebel, Col. Gale, near by, who has 
abandoned his property; but as yet, they can 
do nothing but spade the soil. Agricultural 
implements and seeds will doubtless be fur- 
nished by those interested in the cause; ma- 
nure will be lightered from the streets and sta- 
bles of Norfolk, but carts and horses must be 
furnished by the government, and for these the 
oe ote is very uncertain. Kight hundred la- 

orers can cultivate more than three thousand 
acres. The land lies at hand waiting, and of 
good quality. For commensurate crops, plowing 
must at once be done, and for this and other 
uses at least one hundred horses should be found. 
The blacks of the department now cost the 
country $1,000 a day in food, steamers, sala- 
ries,etc. $10,000 paid for these animals would 
be but the cost of ten days’ support, and the 
product of their labor would be great.” 


Serving God, people generally confine to the 
acts of public and private worship; and those 
the more zealous do often repent, in hopes of ac- 
ceptance.— Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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For the Children. 
RABBIT-HUNTING. 


Bun was always a great favorite of mine. 
Many is the time I have come to the woods and 
stamped over a row of bush-traps for the mere 

leasure of a sight at him as he sprang out and 
eaped over the bushes. One good look was all 
the familiarity he permitted. 

In the summer [| would occasionally catch one 
of the very young members of the family, who 
had strayed out of the woods into the meadow, 
and become bewildered by the sight of the 
mowers, and the falling of the grass around him. 
He was invariably taken home for the admira- 
tion of the family, and carried back again in the 
afternoon, that his mother might know that he 
was not lost. 

In the winter we set box-traps for him, baited 
with the nicest bitter-sweet apples. In the 
morning the apples would be gone, and the rab- 
bit, too, except once. That time we caught 
him. The trap was heavy as I lifted it up. I 
could hear him moving around within. ie! 
Bun was caught this time. Taking him from 
the trap was easily done, for he never bites ; and 
with one hand tightly hold of his ears, and the 
other drawing him up closely to me, Bun was 
carried home in safety. My object in catching 
was to eat him, for stewed rabbit was said to be 
delicious. But here arose a difficulty never an- 
ticipated in the cook-books. The first rule they 
give for cooking a rabbit isto catch him. This 
was already done. The trouble didn’t lie here in 
this case, but in the killing him. That doubt- 
less would have been easy in the first moment 
of triumphant possession, but I had foolishly 
brought him home, hugged to my bosom, for 
the sake of showing him alive. 

I had drawn him close as I waded through 
snow-banks, and closer still as I clambered over 
fences, talking to him all the way about the 
imaginary family he had left behind when he 
went out to take his moonlight ramble, and he 
nestled closer to me, as if 1 was somehow his 
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friend and protector, and looked with great 
scared eyes as the family came out to see what 
I had got. Who would kill him under such 
circumstances? I could cut off my hand easier. 
The hired-man excused himself also, and Bun 
was at last set at liberty. That was the best 
stew I ever had, which I gave to let a rab- 
bit live and have the use of his legs again. I 
was paid a hundred times by seeing him run as 
he went across the meadow to the woods, his 
home, Mrs. Bun, and the little Buns.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


SOLAR CHEMISTRY—SPECTRAL ANALYSIS. 

The foreign reviews, consisting of the West- 
minster, London Quarterly, North British and 
Edinburgh, published by Leonard Scott & Co., 
of this city, contain criticisms on published 
works, but these, generally, only serve for texts 
to some of the best essays in the English lan- 
guage. In the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review there is a brilliant article on “Solar 
Chemistry.” This appears to be a somewhat 
singular theme. It may be asked “what can 
man know of the chemistry of the sun—a body 
so distant and so resplendent that no human eye 
can calmly gaze upon it for a moment?” Sci- 
ence has measured the distance of the stars, the 
times of the planets, and now she has dared to 
gaze into the sun and analyze its constitution. 
Recent scientific discoveries have conferred upon 


man new powers of investigation, whereby na- 
ture has been made to reveal secrets so subtile 
that they never had been dreamt of before in 


philosophy. Sir Isaac Newton first dissected a 
ray of light, and proved that it was composed of 
several colors ; and in 1802, Dr. Wollaston dis- 
covered quite a number of dark lines in the 
colored portions of the spectrum. The German 
optician, Fraunhofer, subsequently investigated 
this subject, and with improved instruments he 
counted no less than 590 of these dark lines 
stretching throughout the spectrum from red to 
violet; and in 1815 he drew a beautiful map of 
them. He also discovered that these dark lines 
were visible in reflected, as well as direct solar 
light, for on looking at the spectrum of moon- 
light and the light of Venus, the same lines ap- 
peared unaltered, Applying his examinations 
to the stars, he found that their light was not 
of the same kind with the light of the sun, and 
he therefore drew the conclusion that these dark 
lines in the spectrum had their origin in the sun. 
Such inquiries were extended by Sir David 
Brewster and Dr. Gladstone, but the subject 
has recently been elevated into a special science, 
called “spectral analysis,” by the splendid dis- 
coveries of the two German professors—Kirchoff 
and Bunsen. Instead of using only one prism, 
like Fraunhofer, Professor Kirchoff used four 
prisms of very perfect workmanship, to obtain 
greater dispersion of the lines, and he examined 
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the solar spectrum through a telescope having a 
magnifying power of 40. When he first gazed 
through this instrument, the beauty of the sight 
threw him into raptures. He saw whole scries 
of nebulous bands and dark lines, and a new 
field of vision, like that first developed by the 
microscope, was opened up. Kirchoff measured 
the distances between the dark lines by moving 
the cross wires of the telescope from line to line 
by means of a micrometer screw. The breadth 
and depth of the lines were also measured and 
mapped off, and they have been printed in colors. 
These dark lines it is conjectured have been 
made to reveal the chemical composition of the 
sun’s atmosphere. This was determined as fol- 
lows :—Certain substances, such as iron, sodium 
and other metallic salts, when inflamed, give off 
peculiar kinds of light. Practically this had 
been known for a long period in producing 
colored fire-works. Strontia produces the rose- 
colored fire of the pyrotechnist, and common salt 
thrown into the fire produces a yellowish colored 
flame. There are now about 65 simple sub- 
stances known in nature, each of which pro- 
duces, when inflamed, a light different from all 
the others. This is the basis of the new method 
of spectral analysis—a science which demon- 
strates the chemical composition of a body by 
the color or kind of light which is emitted from 
it when it is highly heated. No matter how 
distant an object may be, its light may be ex- 
amined by this method. If a small quantity of 
the alkaline earths, such as soda or potash, is 
placed in the flame of a spirit lamp, the salt 
becomes gaseous, then luminous, and it then 
tinges the flame with its peculiar color. The 
compounds of other metals, such as iron, silver 
and copper, require a higher temperature; but 
with the intense heat of the electric spark they 
can all be rendered gaseous and luminous, and 
each is like a letter in the alphabet going to 
form a new scientific language, which has revo- 
lutionized qualitative analysis ; and by it, minute 
traces of substances that had proven far too sub- 
tile for old modes of investigation may be de- 
tected. Thus for example, all the compounds 
of sodium (common salt is one) give two very 
fine bright yellow lines placed close together, 
all the rest of the field in the spectroscope being 
dark. No other substance is met with in the 
spectrum in which these lines occur. So deli- 
cate is this indication of sodium, that common 
salt has been found by it in all floating dust. 
Bunsen has detected the presence of 5,553 9055 
of a grain of soda; and we have earned by 
this new science that common salt derived from 
the ocean is always present in the atmosphere in 
a very finely divided solid form; and doubtless 
it produces important effects upon the animal 
economy everywhere, even in regions far remote 
| from the “great deep.” 
| If a small quantity of potash instead of soda 
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is used, the flame is tinged with purple, and its 
spectrum consists of a portion of continuous 
light in the center, bounded by a bright red and 
a bright violet line at eitherend. This appear- 
ance is produced by all the compounds of the metal 
otassium. In the same manner, each metal or 
its compounds produces its own peculiar colored 
bands, and its presence is thus indicated. And 
as these metals and their compounds fuse and 
become luminous at different temperatures, the 
presence of mixtures of them has also been 
determined by this method. A mixture of 
common salt, chloride of lithium, chloride of 
barium, chloride of calcium and chloride of 
strontium, containing 5455 part of a grain o 
each substance has been analyzed by Bunsen. 
These substances become luminous one after 
another, and their special colors and bands were 
distinctly noted in the spectroscope. This new 
power of analysis is truly wonderful, and two 
new alkaline metals have already been dis- 
covered with it by Bunsen. The one is called 
“egseum,” because of its bluish color; the 
other “rubidium” from its red flame. Forty 
tons of mineral water were evaporated to obtain 
105 grains of the one and 135 grains of the 
other metal. 

This mode of investigation has also been ap- 
plied by Kirchoff to an examination of the 
character of the sun’s luminous atmosphere, 
and it is stated, that both sodium and iron have 
been detected in it, and it is believed that the 
sun is composed of the same materials as those 
in our own planet. Different opinons have been 
entertained respecting the constitution of the 
sun. Gallileo believed it was a great sphere of 
fire; but Sir William Herschel and others 
adopted the theory that the sun was an opaque 
solid body with an outer luminous atmosphere. 
The dark spots seen on the sun’s disk were sup- 
posed to be openings in the luminous atmos- 
sae revealing the dark body of the luminary. 

irchoff considers this a physical absurdity. 
An intensely ignited photo-sphere surrounding 
a cold nucleus is impossible aecording to his 
views. Everything relating to the sun possesses 
a deep interest to man. Without its light and 
heat there would be no life on our planet. But 
much has yet to be learned before a dogmatic 
opinion should be entertained respecting its 
constitution. Recent observations made upon 
the sun by Mr. James Nasmyth—the inventor 
of the steam hammer—have led to the dis- 
covery that the mottled appearance which the 
surface of the sun exhibits is due to the pres- 
ence of luminous bodies which interlace and 
cover its surface, and which are shaped like 
leaves of willows, thousands of miles in length. 
Mr. Nasmyth states that these bright bodies 
move with astonishing velocity. Imagination 
fails to give us the slightest clue to the probable 
constitution of these recent astronomical novel- 
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ties. 
may still be considered very imperfect; never- 
thelessit has opened up, as it were, a new world 
for investigators, and it is one of the greatest 
achievements of science in this age.— Scientific 
American. 
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Solar chemistry is but in its infancy, and 





From the Independent. 
HOW TO CHEAPEN PAPER. 
One has occasion to write a note of three or 


four lines to a friend, and it is done on a sheet 

of paper ten or twenty times larger than there 

i —. necessity for, and inclosed in an envelope 
} 


y useless. Office documents of all kinds 


8 

eq ee 
carry the useless consumption of paper to an in- 
credible stretch of extravagance. The acknow- 
ledgment of a note making not more than a line 
and a half is often written on paper enough to 
contain the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
refinements of society seem to tend to an ex- 
travagant use of white paper; an invitation toa 
wedding, for example, is startling from the for- 
midable amount of pasteboard and glazed, hot- 
pressed paper of the finest quality.: 
beautiful missives usually consist of four pieces 
of heavy paper, when one would answer all the 


All the 


These 


ses. In the days of our grandmothers, 


one modest little note was all that was needed 
when a wedding was to take place to invite the 
guests to the festival ; but now the name of the 
bride, the bridegroom, the bride’s mother, the 
day of the ceremony, and the day for bridal 
calls, have each to be printed on separate pieces 
of paper, “a world too wide,” and all inclosed 
in an envelope. 
a reform in the extravagances of wedding cards, 
but we have noticed recently with great satis- 
faction an indication of something of the kind 
having been attempted. In reading the notices 
of marriages in the daily papers, it must have 
been observed that a good many of them have 
been accompanied with a brief statement, “‘ No 


It may not be possible to effect 


Carps.” Whether this means a new fashion in 
weddings, or the adoption of an economical 
praetice owing to the hardness of the times and 
the scarceness of paper, we are unable to say ; 
but the “No Cards” movement is one to be 
commended by all sensible people. 
Mohammedans have religious scruples against 
the destruction of even the smallest scrap of 
paper, for the sublimely simple and pious reason 
that upon it might be inscribed a precept from 
the Koran. May not Christians learn to imi- 
tate this beautiful example of a devout spirit 
from purely economical principles? Let every 
one who writes a note, after reading these brief 
remarks, tear off the blank half-sheet, and save 
it for another occasion, and refrain from the use 
of an envelope when it is not necessary, and a ~ 
reform of the use, or rather misuse, of paper 
will be initiated, which will be much more effec- 
tive in reducing the price than any act of Con- 
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zress could be. Let every family keep a waste- 
ket for preserving scraps of paper, which 
may be sold for ten cents a pound, and see that 
servants in lighting fires do not burn up all the 
newspapers that are left lying around loose. 





ITEMS. 


Iutrxo1s Corres.—It is said that Mr. Hoffmann, of 
Illinois, raised two bushels of coffee last year, The 
seed was sent to him from Australia. The plants 
were unproductive the first year, but the second they 
bore slightly, and the third year witnessed the result 
set forth above, that is, two bushels. Mr. Hoffmann 
thinks thirty bushels per acre can be grown. This 
last production of Illinois is certainly somewhat 
startling. With. corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, s 
and coffee, we think she‘may be literally classed the 
Garden State.— Scientific American. 

Montana.—Congress is about to pass a bill (which 
has already passed the House) to organize the Ter- 
ritory of Montana. Montana is the eastern portion of 
what was once the Territory of Oregon. It is bounded 
on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the west by 
the States of Washington and Oregon, on the north 
by the British possessions, and on the south by 
Brigham Young. It includes the Salmon-river gold 
regions, the head-waters of the Columbia and the 

‘Thtee Buttes. It contains at present a white popu- 
lation of about eleven thousand gold diggers. Its 
surface is chiefly covered with enormous rocks, in- 
accessible mountains, extinct craters, and the Cut 
Nose Indians. It is approached by steamboat navi- 

tion on the Missouri river to the foot of the Rocky 
ountains, and is entered from that huge barrier 
through a “ pass ” known as “ Hell’s Gate.” 

Greetines or Dirrerent Nations.—‘‘ How do you 
do?” is English and American, “How do you carry 
yourself?” is French. “How do you stand?” is 
Italian. The German says, “ How do you find your- 
self?’ The Dutch say, “ How do you tare?” ‘ How 
can you?” is Swedish. The strange greeting of the 
Egyptian is, “‘ How do you perspire?” and the prac- 
tical inquiry of the Chinese, “‘ How is your stomach ? 
Have you eaten your rice?” The Pole asks, “ How 
do you have yourself?” and the Russian, “ How do 
you live on?” while the poetical Persian exclaims, 
‘May thy shadow never be less!” All these oddly 
sounding phrases to an Englishman mean much the 
same thing. 


Tae Year or Nines.—The present year, 1863, pre- 
sents some curious combinations in regard to the 
figure 9. lf you add the first two figures together 
thus, 1x8, they equal 9 ; if you add the last two, 6x3, 
they equal 9; if you set the first two figures, 18, 
under 63, and add them together, the result is 81, 
the figures of which, added together, 8x1—9; if you 
subtract the firsttwo from 63,the remainder is 45, 
the figures of which, if added together, 4x5—9; if 
you divide the 63 by the 18, the quotient is 3, with 
9 remainder ; if you multiply all the figures together, 
1x8x6x3, the result is 144, the figures of which 
ix4x4—9; if you add all the figures of the year to- 
gether the sum is 18, and the sum 1x8—9; if you di- 
vide 1863 by 3, the quotient is 621, and 6x2x1—9;; if 
yeu divide 1863 by 9, the quotient is 207, and 2x0x7 
—9 ; if you divide 1863 by 23, the quotient is 81, and 
8x1—9 ; if you divide 1863 by 69, the quotient is 27, 
and 2x7—9. There are other similar results. The 
year 1881 will provide a large variety of similar com- 
binations. 


Emancipation 1n Russta.—Only a few days remain 
before the expiration of the only two years’ delay 


granted the Russian nobles by the Emperor Alexan- 
der in his ukase of self-emancipation, Already 
about 82 per cent. of the serfs are actually freed from 
the control of their late masters, and have therefore 
risen to the rank of responsible subjects of the em- 
pire instead of the slaves of a few dozen of the 
nobility. Some millions remain in bondage, their 
masters having as yet failed to make the “ contracts ” 
which the Emperor’s proclamation enjoins. A St. Pe- 
tersburg letter, published in an English journal, gives 
the following interesting statistics of the progress of 
the emancipation movement in a part of the empire 
up to the first week in December: 

“ The statistical report of the operations up to the 
end of November, announces that in the 45 govern- 
ments over which the emancipatory operations ex- 
tend, there were, according to the most recent com- 
putation, 9,820,606 adult males to be set free. Up to 
the present time 91,481 contracts have been sub- 
mitted, of which 65,040, concerning 6,016,443 persons, 
have been concluded. On the average, there are 65 
peasants concerned in each contract, from which it 
will be perceived that the 26,441 contracts yet to be 
completed concern 2,119,000 persons. It would ap- 
pear that 8,135,000 peasants or 82 4-5ths per cent. of 
the number, have already made arrangements with 
their proprietors ; and from the activity which the 
authorities have recently displayed, it is to be hoped 
that by the end of February the remaining contracts 
will be agreed to.” : 

Thus, with the opening of the year 1863, the great- 
est Autocracy and the greatest Democracy of the 
earth move simultaneously towards the accomplish- 
ment of similar purposes. The Emperor Alexander 
and President Lincoln have each freed millions of 
enslaved men and women by a declaration which is 
no more “a mere piece of waste paper” in the 
United States than it isin Russia. In the Empire 
the proclamation of Emancipation is sustained by 
the dower of the Crown, and it is useless for the 
proud and rich nobles to contest it. In the Republic 
Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, coming home to the 
hearts of the people, is sustained by them in their 
sovereign capacity ; and itis as idle for the slave- 
masters to declare it inoperative as it would be dan- 
gerous for a Muscovite Count to disobey the will of 
his monarch. In each case there is a royal decree 
—with this difference, that here the people are the 
rulers, and will have it so that slavery shall die.— 
Eve. Post. ; 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiovr anp Mgat.—There was less doing in Bread- © 


stuffs, yesterday, in consequence of the fluctuations 
in gold and sterling exchange. Flour is dull; extra 
family sold at $7 37 a $8 per barrel, and superfine 
at $6 12. Small sales to the retailers and bakers at 
$6 25 to $650 for superfine, $6 75 up to $7 12 for 
jow grade and good extras, and $8 50 up to $9 50 
for fancy lots. Rye Flour is selling slowly at $5. 
Pennsylvania Corn Meal is scarce at $4 per bbl. 

Gram.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 63 @ $1 65 per bushel, and small lots of White at 
$180 a $195. Rye is held at $1a $1 05. Corn 
is very quiet; small sales of new yellow at 87 a 88 
cents, Oats are in fair request; Pennsylvania sells 
at 66 a 67 cents per 32 lbs., and 43 a 45c. measure. 
New York Barley sold at $1 45. 


Srzps.—The market is quiet for Cloverseed, with 
sales of fair agit prime quality at $650 a 6 75 per 64 
Ibs. Timothy is worth $2 75a $3, and Flaxseed 
$3 75. 
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